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the consent of Charles had not heen asked. In such a case the Pope did
not expect to draw more than a moderate census from the monastery, but
he was rewarded by its loyalty for his protection; a protection which was
usually extended to its spiritual condition, for he would relieve it from
episcopal control. Where, as in England, full sovereignty could not be
secured, an exempt abbey, such as St Edmunds, would be free from the
bishop, having its own archdeacon; it would also be free not from the
king but from the king's officials. Its own officers would execute the
writs which elsewhere were sent to the sheriff, and would receive the
profits of the king's jurisdiction exercised upon its exempt lands. As to
its relation to the local bishop, this might be null as in the rare case of
an abbatia nuttius, like Monte Cassino, where the abbot kept a bishop
under his orders to perform any episcopal office; more often he might
call in any bishop he would 4 in other cases he was obliged to request the
diocesan to consecrate churches, confirm, and give the annual chrism. In
England the fullest exemption released an abbey from visitation, not only
from the archbishop as such, but also from him in his capacity of legate.
St Augustine's at Canterbury and others must open their doors to a legate
a latere and to none other. The question might even be raised whether
they need admit him if their name were not explicitly mentioned in his
commission. Glorious as this exception was, it had one onerous consequence.
None but a Pope could admit the abbot of such a house to his office, and
the costs of his confirmation were enormous.

All dioceses which lay outside recognised provinces, such as those of
Scotland and the isolated diocese of Man, enjoyed the privileges and bore
the burdens of immediate subjection to the Pope. He also had power
where Christendom was expanding, as in Spain, of shaping new provinces
at his will, and retaining such portions as he would under himself. At
the other end of Christendom he exercised a special authority. The bishops
of the mission which grew into the province of Riga were exempted from
the authority of Bremen by Innocent III, and were to hold the temporalities
of their sees from the Pope. There was even an attempt to impose the
rule of a legate upon the Knights of the Teutonic Order and of the
Sword, and so to give the Popes a sovereignty that should threaten
Germany, But little came of all this. There were also cases of isolated
dioceseswhich enjoyed exemption,more or less complete,from the authority
of metropolitans, with the symbol of the pallium, though they were not
archbishoprics. The most conspicuous of these were Pa via in Italy and the
royal foundation of Bamberg in Germany. There was none in England.
Political considerations prompted these exemptions, but there was also
the motive that a census was the recompense, as in the case of a privileged
abbey. And to the abbeys which were granted exemption were soon added
a number which the Pope could not profess to regard as exempt from
territorial or ecclesiastical superiority, but to which he granted his special
protection, always in return for a census. This was also paid by many